Madame Varambaud, having at least heard the subject
set for composition, should leave them there.
At ten o'clock on the morning of the day of the
dinner there was a ring at the bell followed by three
gentle taps on the door: Madame Armelle's way of
announcing herself.
She was carrying a heavy basket and an enormous
armful of foliage solidly tied round with thick string.
"I thought," she burst out almost at once, still
breathless from her ascent of the stairs and embracing
her daughter and thrusting the leaves upon her almost
simultaneously, "I thought if you were going to have
some flowers on the table these would look very nice
with them."
Madame Varambaud sized the gift up with one quick
glance and then thanked her mother warmly. They
were indeed very pretty. Unfortunately she already
had all she needed. They should go in the hall, however.
But the fruit was a signal for raptures. Such lovely
apples! And the pears! And all the while they were
taking them out of the basket and laying them out on
the hall table Madame Armelle related the history of
each individual fruit.
"There, that's a Beurre-Sterckmann. It doesn't look
up to much but I've put it in with the others because
really it's the perfection of perfection. It's that little
tree, you know, next to the big plum."
Madame  Varambaud  answered in  monosyllables,
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